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Abstract. The “global success” of nation states is currently brought into play by the 
new requirements of multicultural differentiation and globalization. After comment- 
ing on the common concepts of “state” and “nation” and discussing the formation of 
nation states, the author explains the particular achievement of the national state and 
the tension between republicanism and nationalism built into it. The challenges that 
arise from the multicultural differentiation of civil society and from trends towards 
globalization throw light on the limitations of this historical type. 


I. 


As the name of the “United Nations” itself reveals, world society today is 
politically composed of nation states. This is by no means a trivial fact. The 
historical type of that state which first appeared with the French and Ameri- 
can Revolutions has spread worldwide. After World War II, a third 
generation of nation states emerged from processes of decolonization. This 
trend has continued with the implosion of the Soviet Empire. The nation 
state has proved superior to both city states (or their federations), and the 
modern heirs of the old Empires (the last of which, China, we currently 
observe undergoing a process of deep transformation). This global success 
of the nation state is above all due to the advantages of the modern state 
as such. Before dealing with the formation of nation states (3), let me begin 
with separate commentaries on what we today understand (1) by “state” and 
(2) by “nation.” 
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(1) In the German tradition “state” is a legal term that refers simultaneously 
to “Staatsgewalt,” an executive branch securing internal and external 
sovereignty, to “Staatsgebiet,” a clearly delimited territory, and to “Staatsvolk,” 
the totality of citizens. The latter is the symbolic carrier of the legal order that 
constitutes jurisdiction within the limits of the state territory. From a 
sociological point of view, one would add that the institutional core of this 
modern state is formed by a legally constituted and highly differentiated 
administrative apparatus which monopolizes the legitimate means of viol- 
ence and obeys an interesting division of labor with a market society set free 
for economic functions. With the support of police and military, the state. 
maintains its autonomy within and without; sovereignty means that the 
political authority maintains both law and order within the boundaries of its 
territory, and the integrity of these boundaries against an international 
environment, in which competing states recognize each other under inter- 
national law. Because of the institutional differentiation between political 
and economic functions, state and society mutually depend on each other. 
The administrative state depends ou taxes, while the market economy relies 
on legal guarantees, political regulations and infrastructural provisions. To 
put it in a nutshell, the immense historical success of the nation state can 
partly be explained by the fact that the modern state, that is, the tandem of 
bureaucracy and capitalism, has turned out to be the most effective vehicle 
for an accelerating social modernization. 

All of us live today in national societies that owe their identity to the 

organizational unity of such a state. But modern states had long existed 
before “nations,” in the modern sense, came about. It was not until the late 
eighteenth century that both elements, the modern state and the modern 
nation, were fused in the shape of a nation state. In legal and political con- 
texts we normally use “nation” and “people” as interchangeable terms. Yet 
besides its straightforward legal and political meaning, the term “nation” 
carries connotations of a community shaped by common descent, culture 
and history, and often by a common language as well. Members of a state 
form a “nation” in virtue of a particular form of life. It is not by chance that 
the concept of “nation” ambiguously refers to both a “Volksnation” and a 
“Staatsnation,” a prepolitical nation and a nation of legally empowered 
citizens. 
(2) These two concepts could merge all the more easily because the concept 
of the “Volksnation” already had roots in two different premodern strands. 
The modern term “nation” inherited its meaning from the ambivalent 
history of both a cultural and a political meaning of “nation.” Allow me a 
brief digression into conceptual history. 

In the classical usage by the Romans, “natio” like “gens” functions as the 
opposite of “civitas.” Here, nations are initially communities of people of 
the same descent, who are not yet integrated in the political form of a state 
but belong together only by settlement, common language, customs and 
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traditions. This usage of the word reaches through the Middle Ages up to 
early modern times and applies here to all those situations in which “natio” 
and “lingua” were taken to be equivalents. Thus, for example, students at 
medieval universities were divided up into nations depending on the regions 
they came from. Even then, the national origin ascribed to you by others was 
already in a conspicuous way linked with the pejorative demarcation of the 
foreign from your own: Nationalities, with certain negative connotations, 
were attributed to foreigners. 

At the same time, in a different context, the term “nation” gained another 
political meaning with positive connotations. In the course of the old German 
Empire, the feudal system had given way to a stratified political society of 
corporate estates. “Stande” in the political sense were based on contracts (like 
the famous Magna Caria) in which the king or emperor, who was dependent 
upon taxes and military support, granted the nobility, the Church, and the 
towns privileges, that is to say, limited participation in the exercise of 
political power. These ruling estates, which met in “parliaments” or “diets,” 
represented the country or “the nation” vis-a-vis the court. As the “nation,” 
the aristocracy gained a political existence that the mass of the population, 
the “private subjects,” did not yet enjoy. This explains the revolutionary 
implications of the slogan “King in Parliament” in England, and of the 
identification of the Third Estate with “the nation” in France. 

The democratic transformation of the “Adelsnation,” the nation of the 
nobility, into a “Volksnation,” a nation of the people, required a deep change 
in consciousness of the general population. This process was inspired by 
the work of academics and intellectuals. Their nationalist propaganda un- 
leashed a political mobilization among the urban, educated, middle classes, 
before the modern idea of a nation gained broader resonance. To the extent 
that, during the course of the nineteenth century, this idea gripped the 
imagination of the masses, it soon became clear, however, that the trans- 
formed political concept of the nation had also borrowed connotations from 
its older, pre-political, twin concept—the ability to generate stereotypes which 
had been associated with “nation” as a concept of origin. This new self- 
understanding as a nation often functioned to ward off all things foreign, to 
debase other nations and to discriminate or exclude national, ethnic and 
religious minorities, especially the Jews. 

(3) The two components of the concept of the nation state, state and nation, 
refer to convergent but distinct historical processes—the formation of 
modern states and the building of modern nations. The classical nation 
states in the West and North of Europe evolved within existing territorial 
states, while the “belated” nations, Italy and Germany, took a course that 
then became typical for Middle and Eastern Europe: The formation of the 
state only followed the growth of a national consciousness crystallizing 
around a common language, culture and history. The categories of actors 
who initiated and carried the processes of state- or nation-building differed 
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significantly from one another. With regard to the formation of modern 
states, it was mainly lawyers, diplomats and officers who engaged in the 
construction of an effective bureaucracy; with regard to nation-building 
writers, historians, and journalists preceded the diplomatic and military 
efforts of statesmen (like Cavour and Bismarck) by propagating the—at first 
imaginary—project of a nation unified on cultural terms. Both developments 
led to the European nation state of the nineteenth century which in turn 
provided the context in which the present normative self-understanding of 
the constitutional state developed. In what follows I will disregard the 
different patterns of national histories, which in fact had an impact on the 
strength or weakness of liberal political cultures. Democratic regimes proved 
more stable in countries where a national identity developed hand in hand 
with revolutionary struggles for civil liberties within existing territorial 
states, while democracies turned out to be less stable wherever national 
movements and Wars of Liberation against a foreign enemy had first to 
create borders for nascent national states. 

In this lecture I would like (II.1) to explain the specificity and particular 
achievement of the national state. I will then (11.2) analyze the tension 
between republicanism and nationalism built into it. This provides us with 
a key for a brief discussion of two problems the nation state has to cope with 
today. The challenges that arise from (III.1) the multicultural differentia- 
tion of civil society and from (III.2) trends towards globalization throw light 
on the limitations of this historical type. 


II. 


(1) Let me first explain what the modern state gained by its unique fusion 
with the homogenizing idea of the nation. This first modern form of col- 
lective identity had a catalytic function for the transformation of the early 
modern state into a democratic republic. The national self-consciousness of 
the people provided a cultural context that facilitated the political activation 
of citizens. It was the national community that generated a new kind of 
connection between persons who had been strangers to one another. In this 
way, the national state could solve two problems at once: It established a 
democratic mode of legitimation on the basis of a new and more abstract form 
of social integration. 

Briefly stated, the first problem arose in the wake of religious wars. The 
conflict between confessions and denominations led to a religious pluralism 
that undermined any claim to the divine legitimation of the kings and in the 
end required the secularization of the state. Political authority was in need 
of a legitimation other than that derived from a shared religious world view. 
The second problem, that of social integration, was a consequence of various 
modernization processes. Populations that were pulled out of traditional 
relationships and freed from the corporate ties of early modern societies 
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faced the alienating experience of becoming at the same time mobilized and 
isolated. The nation state countered both of these challenges with a political 
activation of the people. The new kind of national identity made it possible 
to combine a more abstract form of social integration with a changed pattern 
of political process: Those who had been subjected to a more or less author- 
itarian rule, now gained step by step the status of citizens. Nationalism 
stimulated this move from the status of private subjects to citizenship. 

To be sure, it was a long time before political rights would include the 
population as a whole. But in the course of the spread of political par- 
ticipation, there emerged a new, legally mediated solidarity among citizens, 
while the state, in implementing democratic procedures, at the same time 
tapped a new secular source of legitimation. This innovation is best explained 
in terms of “citizenship.” Of course, there was no modern state that did not 
define its social boundaries in terms of citizenship rights that regulated who 
was, and who was not, included in the legal community. But being a member 
of a particular state just meant being subject to its authorities. With the trans- 
ition to the democratic national state, this legally ascribed organizational 
membership changed its meaning: Citizenship now gained the additional 
political and cultural meaning of an achieved belonging to a community of 
empowered citizens who actively contributed to its maintenance. This 
added meaning must be differentiated, however, into the political and the 
cultural aspects of a citizenship in which strands of republicanism and 
nationalism run together. 

With regard to the early modern period, we may say that the absolutist 
(for the sake of simplicity let us say: The “Hobbesian”) state was already 
constituted in forms of positive or enacted law, which invested private 
subjects—the contracting members of a growing market society—with some 
legal powers of their own. Owing to the developing civil law, they already 
enjoyed private autonomy to a certain extent, in terms of a set of as yet 
unequally distributed rights. With the republican shift from royal to popular 
sovereignty, these paternalistically conferred rights were transformed into 
human and civil rights, which were supposed to grant civic as well as 
private autonomy. Participation rights and public autonomy now supple- 
mented private autonomy. The constitutional state was conceived as a polit- 
ical order that was voluntarily established by the will of the people, so that 
the addresses of legal norms could at the same time understand themselves 
as the authors of law. 

But there would have been no driving force for such a transformation, and 
there would have been a lack of impetus even within formally constituted 
republics, if nations of self-conscious citizens had not been emerging from 
peoples conceived as bodies of subjects, at least in the long run. For this 
political mobilization an idea was required that could have an appeal to the 
hearts and minds of the people stronger than those somewhat abstract ideas 
of human rights and popular sovereignty. This gap was filled by the modern 
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idea of a nation, which first inspired the inhabitants of a shared territory 
with the sense of belonging to the same republic. Only the awareness of 
a national identity crystallized around a common history, language and cul- 
ture, only the consciousness of belonging to the same nation, made people 
spread over large territories feel politically responsible for one another. 
Citizens thus came to see themselves as parts of the same whole, in whatever 
abstract legal terms this whole may have been constituted. This kind of 
national self-consciousness or Volksgeist, the unique spirit of the nation, was 
carefully constructed by intellectuals in the form of romantic myths, his- 
tories and literary traditions, and became widely communicated through the 
channels of the mass media of the time. This cultural identity provided the 
socially integrating substrate for the political identity of the republic. 

This explains why citizenship was spelled out in a double code: It extended 
beyond the legal status, defined in terms of civil rights, to membership in 
a culturally defined community. The two aspects were at first complemen- 
tary. Without this cultural interpretation of political membership rights, the 
European national state in its initial period would hardly have had the 
strength to reach what I have described as its main achievements, namely 
establishing a new, more abstract level of social integration in terms of the 
legal implementation of democratic citizenship. There are a few counter- 
examples. The example of the United States shows that the national state 
might well retain its republican form without the support of a culturally 
homogenized nation; here the shared civil religion was, however, main- 
tained on the basis of an unquestioned majority culture—at least until 
recently. 

(2) So far, I have talked about the achievement of the national state; the 
reverse side of this accomplishment is an uneasy tension between a nation- 
alist and a republican self-understanding. The fate of democracy depends 
upon which dominates the other. With the rise of the national state and the 
implementation of democratic citizenship, the notion of sovereignty changes 
too. This affects, as we have seen, the notion of internal sovereignty—the 
shift of sovereignty from the king or emperor to “the people.” But the change 
has an impact on the perception of external sovereignty as well. When 
national states emerge, the old Machiavellian idea of strategic self-assertion 
against potential enemies gains the additional meaning of an existential self- 
assertion of “the nation.” Therewith a third concept of “freedom” is intro- 
duced, in addition to the liberties of private persons and the political 
autonomy of citizens. While these individual freedoms are granted by uni- 
versal rights, the freedom of the nation is of a different, particularistic 
nature—it refers to a collectivity, the independence of which must be 
defended, if necessary, with the blood not of mercenaries but of the “sons 
of the nation.” The interpretation of the nation as a prepolitical entity makes 
it possible to uphold an unchanged, early modern image of external sov- 
ereignty which is only imbued with national colours, as it were. This is the 
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place where the secularized state preserves a residue of sacred transcend- 
ence: In times of war the national state imposes on its citizens the duty to 
risk and sacrifice their lives for national liberty. Since the French Revolution 
general conscription has gone along with civil rights; the willingness to fight 
and die for one’s own country is supposed to express at the same time 
national consciousness and republican virtue. 

This double code is revealed by the inscriptions of collective memory: 
Political milestones in the fight for civil rights join with military ceremonies 
in memory of soldiers killed in action. These traces mirror the ambiguous 
meaning of “the nation”—the voluntary nation of citizens who generate 
democratic legitimation, and the inherited or ascribed nation of those born 
into it, which secures social integration. Staatsbiirger or citizens are supposed 
to constitute themselves as an association of free and equal persons by 
choice; Volksgenossen or nationals find themselves formed by the inherited 
form of life and the fateful experience of a shared history. Built into the self- 
understanding of the national state, there is this tension between the 
universalism of an egalitarian legal community and the particularism of a 
cultural community joined by origin and fate. 

This tension can be resolved on the condition that the constitutional 
principles of human rights and democracy give priority to a cosmopolitan 
understanding of the nation as a nation of citizens over an ethnocentric inter- 
pretation of the nation as a prepolitical entity. Only under a non-naturalist 
description can the nation be smoothly combined with the universalistic 
self-understanding of the constitutional state. The republican idea can then 
operate as a constraint on particularistic value-orientations, it can then 
penetrate and structure sub-political forms of life in accord with universal- 
istic patterns. The very achievement of the constitutional state was to sub- 
stitute the integrative force of democratic citizenship for outworn traditional 
forms of social integration. But this republican core of the national state is 
endangered when the integrative force of the nation, which was meant only 
to support democratization, is traced back to a prepolitical fact, the quasi- 
natural features of a historical community, that is to say, to something given 
independently of the political opinion—and will-formation of the citizens 
themselves. There are two obvious reasons why, in the course of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth century, this danger surged again and again—the first 
conceptual, the second empirical. 

There is a conceptual gap in the legal construction of the constitutional 
state which invites a naturalist interpretation of the nation to fill in. The 
scope and borders of a republic cannot be settled on normative grounds. In 
purely normative terms one cannot explain how the universe of those who 
originally join ranks in order to form an association of free and equal 
persons, to regulate their common life by means of positive law in a fair or 
legitimate way, should be composed—who should or should not belong 
to this circle. From a normative point of view, the territorial and social 
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boundaries of a constitutional state are contingent. In the real world, who 
finally seizes power and therewith gains the power to define the territorial 
and social boundaries of a political community is left to historical con- 
tingencies, to the accidental course of events, normally to the arbitrary 
outcomes of wars or civil wars. It is a mistake, one that dates back to the 
nineteenth century, to assume that this issue can again be answered in theory 
with reference to a right of national self-determination. Nationalism has 
found its own practical answer to an issue that must remain unresolved in 
theory. 

It may very well be that national consciousness, which gets around a com- 
mon descent, language and history, is itself mainly an artifact. It nevertheless 
projects the nation as an (imaginary) entity that has grown naturally and that, 
in contrast to an artificial order of enacted law, needs no justification beyond 
its sheer existence. This is why the recourse to a nation with organic roots 
is able to conceal the contingency of what happens, to create state bor- 
ders. Nationalism confers these borders, and the actual composition of the 
political community, an aura of imitated substance and inherited legitimacy. 
The naturalized nation can thus symbolically fix and fortify the territorial 
and social integrity of the nation state. 

Another reason for the dominance of such a naturalist interpretation is 
more trivial. Because national identities have been intentionally fabricated 
by the intellectual efforts of writers and historians, and because national 
consciousness has been spread through modern mass media from the start, 
national sentiments can be more or less easily manipulated. In modern mass- 
democracies nationalism is a rather cheap resource from which governments 
and political leaders can draw on occasion; they thereby exploit a well 
known psychological mechanism for the purpose of turning the attention of 
citizens away from internal social conflicts and gaining support for foreign 
policy issues instead. The history of European imperialism between 1871 
and 1914, as well as the integral nationalism of the twentieth century, not 
to speak of the racist policies of the Nazis, all illustrate the sad fact that 
in Europe the idea of the nation did not so much promote loyalty to the 
constitution but more often served, in its ethnocentric and xenophobic 
version, as an instrument for securing mass mobilization for policies that 
should have been opposed or resisted. 

The normative conclusion from the history of European nation states is ob- 
vious: The national state must get rid of the ambivalent potential of national- 
ism that had originally been the vehicle for its success. We can nevertheless 
still learn from the very achievement of the national state how to provide a 
frame for an abstract kind of legally mediated solidarity. Once more: With 
the institution of egalitarian citizenship, the nation state not only provided 
democratic legitimation but created, through widespread political participa- 
tion, a new level of social integration as well. In order to fulfil this integrative 
function, democratic citizenship must, however, be more than just a legal 
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status; it must become the focus of a shared political culture—which raises 
the sceptical question of whether this can still work under the present 
conditions of more and more complex and diverse societies. 


Ill. 


(1) Originally, a more or less homogenized nation facilitated the cultural 
extension of the legally defined nation of citizens. This contextualization was 
necessary if democratic citizenship was to knot social ties of mutual 
responsibility. But today all of us live in pluralist societies that are moving 
further and further away from the format of a nation state based on a 
culturally more or less homogeneous population. Everywhere the diversity 
in cultural forms of life, ethnic groups, world views and religions is either 
already considerable or at least growing. Except for policies of ethnic cleans- 
ing, there is no alternative to this route towards multicultural societies. And 
we no longer have the option of shifting the burden of coping with social 
disintegration away from the level of political will formation and public 
communication to the level of a supposedly homogeneous nation, as was 
done in nineteenth and early twentieth century Europe. Hidden behind any 
facade of cultural homogeneity, there would at best lurk the oppressive 
maintenance of a hegemonic majority culture. If, however, different cultural, 
ethnic and religious subcultures are to coexist and interact on equal terms 
within the same political community, the majority culture must give up its 
historical prerogative to define the official terms of the generalized political 
culture that is to be shared by all citizens, regardless of whence they come 
and how they live. The majority culture must be decoupled from a political 
culture ali can be expected to join. The level of the shared political culture 
must be strictly separated from the level of subcultures and pre-political 
identities (including that of the majority), which deserve equal protection 
provided only that they conform to constitutional principles (as interpreted 
in this particular political culture). 

Such generalized political cultures have as reference national constitu- 
tions; each of them contextualizes the same universalist principles, popular 
sovereignty and human rights, differently from the perspective of their own 
particular history. On this basis nationalism can be replaced by what one 
might call constitutional patriotism. Compared with nationalism, constitu- 
tional patriotism appears to many as a bond too thin to hold together com- 
plex societies. So the pressing question remains: Under what conditions can 
a liberal political culture shared by all citizens replace the cultural context of 
a more or less homogeneous nation in which democratic citizenship was 
once, in the initial period of the nation state, embedded? 

This is today a problem even for classical countries of immigration like the 
United States. Comparatively speaking, the civic culture of the United States 
did provide more space for the peaceful coexistence of citizens with widely 
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diverging cultural identities, allowing each of them to be at the same time a 
member of and a stranger in her own country. But the rising fundamentalism 
and terrorism (such as in Oklahoma) are alarming signs that the safety net of 
a civil religion, interpreting a constitutional history of some 200 years, may 
be about to tear apart. My suspicion is that a liberal political culture can hold 
together multicultural societies only if democratic citizenship can deliver in 
terms not only of liberal and political rights, but of social and cultural rights 
as well. Democratic citizenship can stand on its own feet and yet extend 
beyond a merely legal status only if it cashes out in use values of social 
welfare and mutual recognition among existing varieties of forms of life. 
Democratic citizenship develops its force of social integration, that is to 
say it generates solidarity between strangers, if it can be recognized and 
appreciated as the very mechanism by which the legal and material infra- 
structure of actually preferred forms of life is secured. 

This kind of answer is at least partly suggested by the kind of welfare-state 
that was able to develop in Europe for a short period after World War II 
under favourable conditions which, however, no longer obtain. Previously, 
particularistic batteries had been overcharged with the worst possible 
consequences of integral and racial nationalism. Then, under the umbrella of 
a nuclear balance between the superpowers, borders ceased to be an issue. 
Moreover, the European countries—and not just the two Germanys—were 
denied a foreign policy of their own. Internal conflicts were no longer dealt 
with under the disguise of the primacy of foreign policy. Given such 
conditions, it became possible to uncouple the universalistic understanding 
of the constitutional state from the traditional mode of power politics 
motivated by national interests. Despite the hostile image of a Communist 
enemy, there was gradually a move away from the conceptual linkage of 
liberties and civil rights with the ambitions of national self-assertion. 
National liberty was not the prevailing topic, not even in West Germany. 

This trend towards what might be termed a “post-national” self- 
understanding of the constitutional state may have been a bit more pro- 
nounced in the former Federal Republic of Germany, given its special 
situation and the fact that it had, after all, been even formally deprived of its 
external sovereignty. However, the welfare state’s pacification of class 
antagonisms has created a new situation in most of the European countries. 
Under both socialist and conservative governments, systems of social security 
were erected or expanded everywhere, policies of equal opportunity were 
implemented, reforms carried out in areas such as schooling, the family, 
criminal law and the penal system, data protection, etc. These reforms 
strengthened and expanded the substance of citizenship and, importantly in 
our context, made the general public more keenly aware of issues con- 
cerning the implementation of basic rights. Citizens themselves could more 
and more appreciate that the real nation of different people had to maintain 
its priority over the naturalistically imagined nation of homogeneous 
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“Volksgenossen,” of those who identify each other by origin and collectively 
close themselves off from those who appear to them as different or alien. 

If the system of rights is elaborated and extended under such favourable 
circumstances, each citizen can perceive, and come to appreciate, citizenship 
as the core of what holds people together, of what makes them at once 
dependent upon, and responsible for each other. They see that private and 
public autonomy presuppose each other in maintaining and improving 
necessary conditions for preferred forms of life. They intuitively realize that 
they can succeed in fairly regulating their private autonomy only by making 
an appropriate use of their civic autonomy, and that they are in turn em- 
powered to do so only on a social basis that makes them, as private persons, 
sufficiently independent. They learn to conceive citizenship as the frame for 
that dialectic between legal and actual equality from which fair and prefer- 
able living conditions for all of them can emerge. 

Looking at the wealthy European societies over the past few decades, we 

have to admit that this dialectic has come to a standstill. If we want to 
explain this, we must cast a glance at those trends that are currently receiv- 
ing attention under the heading of “globalization.” 
(2) Globalization signifies transgression, the removal of boundaries and thus 
a danger for a nation state which almost neurotically watches its borders. 
Anthony Giddens has defined “globalization” as “the intensification of 
worldwide relations which link distant localities in such a way that local 
happenings are shaped by events many miles away, and vice versa.” Global 
communication takes place either in natural languages (most often via 
electronic media) or in special codes (above all, money and law). From this 
process spring two opposed trends, since “communication” has a double 
meaning here. It promotes both the expansion of (individual or collective) 
actors’ consciousness and the differentiation and range of systems, net- 
works (such as markets), or organizations. The growth of systems and net- 
works enhances the multiplication of possible contacts and information; 
but it does not per se stimulate the expansion of an intersubjectively shared 
world. Today it is unclear whether an expanding consciousness, that depends 
on higher-order intersubjectivities in an ever wider universe of shared 
meanings, will be able to span the extending systems, or whether instead the 
systemic processes, having taken on a life of their own, will rather lead to the 
fragmentation of a multiplicity of global villages unrelated to each other. 

The nation state did indeed provide a framework in which the republican 
idea of a community consciously influencing itself could be articulated and 
institutionalized. Now, however, the globalization of the same trends that 
originally spawned the nation state calls its sovereignty into question. Let 
me focus first on internal sovereignty. Individual states are less and less able 
to control their national economies as stocks of their own. Of course, 
capitalism developed from the start in the dimensions of a “world-system”; 
and for centuries the dynamics of accumulation have tended to strengthen 
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the position of the European national states. Sovereign states can well live 
with zones of free trade. But they benefit from their economies only as long 
as these develop in the form of national economies that governments can 
effectively influence through economic, financial and social policies. Yet the 
scope for such policies is shrinking. With the internationalization of finan- 
cial, capital and labor markets, national governments increasingly feel the 
gap between their limited scope for action and the imperatives stemming 
not primarily from world-wide trade relations, but from globally networked 
production relations. More and more the latter elude interventionist policies, 
not only of monetary redistribution, but also of industrial promotion, credit 
subsidies, tariff protection, etc. National legislation and administration no 
longer have an effective impact on transnational actors, who take their in- 
vestment decisions in the light of comparing relevant production conditions 
on a global scale. 

While the world economy operates largely uncoupled from any political 
frame, national governments are restricted to fostering the modernization of 
their national economies. As a consequence, they have to adapt national 
welfare-systems to what is called the ability to compete internationally. So 
they are forced to allow the sources of social solidarity to dry up still further. 
One alarming signal is the emergence of an underclass. More and more, 
marginalized groups are gradually segmented off from the rest of society. 
Those who are no longer able to change their social lot on their own, are left 
to their own. Segmentation does not mean, however, that a political 
community can simply shed itself of a “superfluous” section without suffer- 
ing consequences. In the long term, there are at least three consequences 
(which are becoming obvious already in countries like the U.S.). First, an 
underclass creates social tensions that can only be controlled by repressive 
means: The construction of jails becomes a growth industry. Second, social 
destitution and physical immiserization cannot be locally contained; the 
deterioration of the ghettos spreads to the infrastructure of cities and 
regions, permeating the pores of the whole society. Finally, and in our 
context most relevant, the segmentation of minorities who are robbed of 
an audible voice in the public sphere brings an erosion of morality with it, 
which certainly undermines the integrative force of democratic citizenship: 
Formally correct decisions that reflect the status of anxiety and xenophobic 
self-defence of endangered middle classes undermine the legitimacy of the 
procedures and institutions of the constitutional state. By this route, the very 
achievement of social integration via the political participation of citizens 
will be gambled away. 

(3) This is a scenario that is far from being unrealistic, but it is only one 
among several perspectives. There are no historical laws, and human beings, 
even societies, are capable of learning. A way out of the impasse I have 
described is indicated by the emergence of supranational regimes on the 
pattern of the European Union. We must try to save the republican heritage, 
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if we can, by transcending the limits of the nation state. Our capacities 
for political action must keep up with the globalization of self-regulating 
systems and networks. 

In the light of this analysis, the decision of the German Supreme Court on 
the Maastricht treaty reveals a tragic irony. The Court has based its strong 
reservations against further extension of the European Union on the argu- 
ment that the constitutional state requires a certain cultural homogeneity 
among its people. This argument is symptomatic.of a defensive attitude that 
in fact accelerates the erosion of citizenship which it intends to counter. In 
view of both the growing pluralism inside national societies and the global 
problems national governments face on the outside, the nation state can no 
longer provide the appropriate frame for the maintenance of democratic 
citizenship in the foreseeable future. What generally seems to be necessary is 
the development of capacities for political action on a level above and between 
nation states. 

Whereas in the field of international relations and security policies at least 
some outlines of the sort of “world domestic politics” called for can be traced, 
present policies seem to be immensely impotent in the field of the world 
economy. I cannot deal with these complex problems here, but I would like 
to finish with a somewhat more hopeful remark. If we look at the agenda 
of the four last Earth summits arranged under the auspices of the United 
Nations—ecological risks in Rio, human rights in Vienna, social problems and 
poverty in Copenhagen, climate in Berlin—we certainly do not get the feeling 
that this temporary, world-wide publicity has had any immediate effect on the 
governments of the great powers; what we do get from this panorama, how- 
ever, is a heightened consciousness of global risks, the impact of which almost 
nobody will escape, if global trends are not stopped and reversed. In view of 
the many forces of disintegration within and beyond national societies, there 
is this fact that points in the opposite direction: From an observer’s point of 
view, all societies are already part and parcel of a community of shared risks 
perceived as challenges for cooperative political action. 
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